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ing. It is typical of them, however, that they engaged
the great Austrian skier, Johannes Schneider, of Sankt
Anton, to come to Japan to teach them.

The Japanese skate now, like the English and
Americans, on artificial ice. In Kyoto you may step
across the road from a spectacle of Kaniogawa
dancing in the geisha theatre into one of the biggest
indoor rinks in the country, and find it filled with
hundreds of Japanese in foreign dress practising
assiduously and sweeping and gliding gracefully. It is
a strange sight; they are so small, the hall is so vast;
they are so dark, the rink so white. In foreign dress,
seen in large numbers, they are apt to lose their charm,
yet they gain something by the grace and ease of
their movements, a grace that is the more noticeable
for its rarity. For one characteristic both Japan and
China possess in common: to a European eye at
least, the mass of the people appear to walk not only
not gracefully, but ungracefully. The reason in Japan
is the sandal, which is held to the foot only in front,
by a thong between the toes, and would fall off if
long steps were taken. In China the men are used to
carrying enormous loads on poles across the shoulder,
a method that requires a short mincing step to reduce
the spring of the pole; and as for the women, too
many have had their feet bound, nor have any danced
or acted on the stage. It is a strange relief to see the
people in Korea walking through the fields with a